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why shouldn't they cut canals, and what if this did flood
highways ? Food was an older and greater consideration
for them than wheeled traffic, for which, indeed, they had
no need at all.' 34

For the new Arab intelligentsia, these belated and ineffec-
tual attempts at reform, and the aspirations of the Young
Turks, only served to draw attention to and emphasize the
poverty and backwardness of their own country, which they
began to compare with the prosperity of Egypt under Western
guidance. Furthermore the Arab nationalist secret societies
which had long existed both in Egypt and Syria were now
acquiring an influence which the Turks could no longer afford
to ignore, and by 1912 the group called c Al-Ahd' had already
extended its activities from Istanbul to Iraq. To educated
young Arabs in Baghdad the Turkish rule, of which their
fathers had been so little conscious, had now become the
' Turkish Yoke ', and ' Ottomanism' had become something to
fight against.

This, then, was the background against which two great
campaigns of the First World War were fought; and though
in Iraq the attitude of the Arabs could for the moment have
little effect on the actual fighting between British and Turkish
armies in Mesopotamia, it will be seen that elsewhere the
dawning consciousness of nationalist aspirations was to lead
to that Arab Revolt which so considerably affected the shaping
of Near Eastern destinies.

Two days after Britain's declaration of war on Turkey, on
7 November 1914, British and Indian troops appeared in
transports at the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab. In their initial
stages the object of the operations which followed was the
comparatively modest one of rendering secure the valuable
installations of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company by establish-
ing a1 British position in Basrah. This was accomplished with
" comparatively little opposition, and early in 1915 the expedi-
tionary force was increased to the strength of an army corps
and Generals Townsend and Nixon, who had taken over com-
mand, were encouraged to- undertake a more ambitious cam-
paign in the interior. Townsend's first success was the
occupation of Amara, 60 miles north of Qttrnah on the Tigris.
From the free and picturesque use which he made of various
forms of water-transport, this operation has sometimes